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OLD CLOTHES. 


Ir may be taken as an axiom that nothing goes 
unappreciated in this world. Some one, at some 
time or other, will find a use for or take an 
interest, either pleasing or painful, in any given 
object. Thus the blue Delf ware which makes 
a boudoir nowadays like a china-shop, was once 
a source of solid comfort to some worthy Frau ; 
then a source of profit to intermediate dealers ; 
now, of pleasure to the exsthetic mistress, and of 
tribulation to the dusting-maid. 

Among things of which one might hastily say 
age destroys all the value, perhaps old clothes 
are the first to suggest themselves. Who desires 
them, save the unlovely, many-hatted Jew, and 
the dealer in ‘cast-off apparel,’ as he calls it, 
whose very advertisements have a greasy look ? 
‘Faugh!’ we say to the abstract idea—‘away 
with old clothes!’ But, on second thoughts, how 
lovable are some ; how pathetic, or tragic, others, 
according to their history and associations. What 
inspiration enwraps you as you put on that vel- 
veteen coat, with its old-fashioned collar, rubbed 
and worn, its baggy pockets, and wide sleeves! 
For years past, you have done your best literary 
work in it. Did you not wear it night after 
night, when you were working hard at your 


book, and was it not in at the death, so to, 
speak, when you wrote the last chapter of that 
magnum opus? In your lesser labours, when | 


newspaper or magazine articles are overdue, and 
you have no mood for work, do you not feel 
that if anything warms you up to writing-point, 
getting into that old coat will! Why, as you 
thrust your hand down into the pocket, you 


will probably find a dog-eared love-letter received 


and answered when you and your coat were both 
younger, in your green and salad days. It has 
been a faithful friend and confidant, that dear, 
shabby, old coat. You could not bear to send it 
to the dealers who ‘purchase wardrobes solely 
for export to the colonies ’—on their honour ! 

We can hardly expect to find the fair and 
fashion-loving sex sharing this devoted attach- 


ment to old clothes. Has not Lord Tennyson 
recognised, sanctioned, almost instigated their 
extravagant changes of raiment in his warning 
to Enid - 


Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 


After that, need any lesser authority, husband or 
father, shake his head or say, ‘My dear, you look 
very nice as you are;’ or, ‘The dress you have 
on will do perfectly’ But if we cannot expect 
women to glory in wearing old clothes, we must 
admit their love of them as relics. What woman 
has not her treasury of ribbons, laces, shawls with 
histories, the little blue kid first-shoes of her 
first-born, now a grave-faced physician; and 
the christening robe worn by her daughter, now 
a portly mamma herself. To this feminine 
instinct for hoarding old clothes, the world owes 
many quaint survivals of long bygone fashions. 
In our childhood, long ago, it was an unfailing 
amusement, when we gathered in the grand- 
paternal home at Christmas-time, to ransack an 
old black hairskin trunk stowed away in an attic, 
and rig ourselves out gloriously for charade act- 
ing in the old-world clothes it contained. The 
antiquated uniforms, the gay flowered waistcoats ; 
the short-waisted gowns with scanty skirts and 
leg-of-mutton sleeves ; the bright China crépes and 
painted fans ; the three-cornered hats, which were 
simply invaluable when the scene opened, as it 
usually did, in a country inn, at which we would 
arrive, belated travellers, throwing ourselves into 
chairs, and our hats ostentatiously on the table, 
flicking our boots with our riding-whips, and 
calling for Mary. There was one very magni- 
ficent dress, I remember, always worn by the 
dowager of the piece—a thick gray brocaded silk, 
in a huge bucolic design, of a farmhouse, with 
trees and stacks and a duckpond, at which a 
pony was drinking. A brave design! 

Then the old clothes of the great people of 
history, what an air of dignity they have, even 
in their decay. Nelson’s old uniform, shot-torn 
and blood-stained ; the hodden-gray coat in the 
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library at Abbotsford; what associations they sug- 
gest! In what limbo, I wonder, is that ag 
uniform of Sir Walter’s, about which his friend 
Pringle of Whytbank used to tell so good a 
story? How they were in Paris together soon 
after Waterloo, Paris was very gay and crowded, 
the Emperor Nicholas and a number of fire- 
eating Russians being there. The two Scotch- 
men were asked to some ball given in honour 
of the Czar where uniform was de rigueur, and 
Scott was rather in difficulties, till he bethought 
him of his old yeomanry uniform, in which he 
accordingly appeared. Being in the course of 
the evening presented to the Czar of All the 
Russias, who had no idea as to who he was, 
that great potentate, struck by a uniform quite 
strange to him, asked Mr Scott with some inte- 
rest in what engagements he had taken part. 
He replied with ready wit: ‘La bataille de 
Crosscauseway, et l’affaire de Tranent.’ The Czar, 
too polite or too proud to show his ignorance 
of these battles, bowed with grave courtesy, and 
said no more. 

On the death of an aged and solitary repre- 
sentative of an old family recently, the house 
and land d to some distant cousins, who 
went to take ion and inspect the place. 
They found stores of blue china, quaint old furni- 
ture, and pictures; and in the lumber-room, two 
portmanteaus locked and keyless. When opened, 
they were found to contain the clothes of two 
soldier-sons of the house, long since dead on the 
field of honour. One had fallen in the Peninsular 
War, the other at Waterloo; and these portman- 
teaus, filled hastily by some regimental servant 
or friend, had been sent to the desolate home, 
and silently put away, unopened ; for when the 
new heirs came and discovered them, the con- 
tents were still packed together. There were 
Spanish gold pieces and English money in the 
— notes and letters, and all the trifles of 

ily life hastily gathered and put in—pathetic 
memorials of lives so suddenly ended. 

And this brings one to the painful reflection, 
that material things should so outlast the living 
beings from association with whom they have 
all their interest and value. How our hearts 
ache to see the stitches sewed, the letters written, 
by the hands of our beloved, who are gone from 
our sight and ken; clothes i wore, things 
they used so often—these still with us, they gone. 
Dante Rossetti expresses the intensity of this 

in in some of his sonnets written after his wife’s 


But for ae ge on this topic of old clothes 
that are not sad, and yet have often a pleasi 
melancholy about them, let me suggest the ol 
clothes of fiction. What a share in our affections 
is given to the old cloak lined with red of the 
philosophic Riccabocea, from which even his 
marriage could not divorce him. How familiar 
to our imaginations are Edie Ochiltree’s blue 
wn, and the man’s coat of the gaunt Meg 
errilies! Mantilini’s dressing-gowns, Micaw- 
ber’s waistcoats, the blue dress-coats of the Pick- 
wick Club, whose gilt buttons ‘displayed a bust 
and the letters P. C.’—how they crowd to mind! 
George Eliot was fond of clothing her clergy in 
*well-brushed, but well-worn black,’ witness Mr 
Farebrother, Dr Kenn, and Mr Irwine, who had, 
she says, ‘the secret of never wearing a new- 


looking coat.’ Thackeray makes us revere as a 
relic the old pensioner’s gown of the good Codd 
Colonel. Mrs Gaskell’s Cecilia becomes more 
fascinating than ever when she puts on her 
crumpled shabby muslin dress for the bali, where 
she throws into the shade all other beauties in 
their silks and satins; while Maggie Tulliver 
at queenly in her aunt Pullet’s black bro- 
e 


The poets have seen as clearly as the novelists 
how much more interest attaches to old clothes 
than to new, how the joys and sorrows of hu- 
manity wearing them become interwoven with, 
—— from the warp and woof. Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Burns, Tennyson, Browning, have 
all given descriptive care to the cloaks, the 
—, the plaids of their men and women. 

ast, but not least, we recall that anonymous 
Scotch song, so old as to have been quoted by 
Shakspeare, wherein ‘Bell, the wife,’ reproves 
her husband’s extravagant readiness to buy a 
new cloak, and discard the old, which has seen 
service during ‘thretty year. ‘It’s pride, she 
says, 

‘Puts a’ the country down ; 
Sae, tak’ your auld cloak aboot ye.’ 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER IV.—ROSE COTTAGE. 


Mr CornNELLIS was standing at the window of 
his drawing-room, looking out into the conserva- 
tory, with his hands in his pockets. He was a 
dark, handsome man, with brown eyes, like those 
of his daughter, but harder: polished pebbles 
without any softness in them. He wore a mous- 
tache, no beard or whisker ; he affected nothing 
clerical in his dress, but he wore black, chiefly 
because he thought it suited him. He was par- 
ticular about his clothes, always was neat, and 
with fresh white starched cuffs and collar and 
shirt-front ; and his cloth suit fitted him admir- 
ably. One might have supposed that, with his 
rambling life in the East, he would have con- 
tracted untidy, careless habits ; but this was not 
the case; he affected to be a well-dressed man. 
He knew how important it is for a man in Europe 
to maintain a good exterior, if he is to command 
the respect of men. No one will believe that the 
moral character is out at elbows, when the cloth 
coat is without creases; and every one mistrusts 
the uprightness of the man whose trousers bulge 
at the knees. Why not? Is not a dog wit 

a patchy back out of sorts? and a moulting fowl 
an unprofitable creature? How are we to judge 
except by the exterior? There are telescopes 
constructed by which we can peer under water, 
and see what lies far down in the deeps ; but we 
have no such apparatus for thrusting down men’s 
throats and prying into the abysses of their 
hearts. Besides, if we had them, our fellows 
would decline to allow us to use them. There 
are stethoscopes by which the doctor can hear 
the inhalations of our lungs, the inflation of its 
vessels, and can detect which are sound and which 
carious; but there are no spiritual ——- 
which we can apply to our neighbours’ temples, 
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and hear through them the operation of the 
brain, and distinguish base from healthy thoughts 
there. I maintain that we are justified in judg- 
ing of a man by his coat and continuations, by 
his hat and gloves and his boots; for there is 
congruity in all creatures, and the exterior does 
almost invariably correspond with the interior. 
The face is the index of the mind. Who does 
not know that the pair of lavenders with the 
—- showing at the ends indicates radical 
shabbiness through all the integuments of the 
character? and the dirty left-hand and clean 
right-hand dogskin an ill-balanced spirit? 

Cornellis was piping low to himself between 
his very white front teeth, which were just so far 
apart as to allow the breath to hiss or whistle 
between them. It was unusual with him to have 
his hands in his pockets; that was a luxury in 
which he indulged himself only at home. Abroad, 
he played with his gold watchchain, curling it 
round his forefinger. He was now looking at a 
Maréchal Neil rose that hung its drops of yellow 
flowers from the roof; the sun streamed in 
through its pale green leaves upon the beautiful 
blossoms. Then Mr Cornellis opened the French 
window and went into the conservatory, and still 
hissing, plucked off the withered blooms, which 
he put in a basket kept for the ose. He was 
tidy in that also. Then he pulled up a weed he 
saw in an azalea pot; then opened his penknife 
with a threepenny bit, lest he should break his 
nail, and carefully cut a charming bud off the 
creeping rose. He came back into the parlour, 
laid the flower on the table, and said: ‘ Put it in 
water, Judith.’ 

‘For myself?’ asked Miss Cornellis, who was 
eengat with her back to the window in an arm- 
chair. 

‘For Gabriel,’ answered Mr Cornellis. 

‘You never give me anything, Justin.’ 

‘Because you take what you want, Judith.’ 

‘I really cannot think how you can have the 
heart to be squashing aphis and picking roses’—— 

‘I am not, and I have not been, what you call 
squashing aphis. If I want to kill the aphis, I 
use an insecticide or brushes.’ 

‘I don’t care how you do it,’ said Miss Cornellis. 
‘It is heartless of you, whether done with 
your fingers, or with brushes or Ghishurst’s 
Compound.—Poor Josephine! Who knows where 
she may be? Perhaps floating dead on the sur- 
face, perhaps sunk in the deeps.’ 

‘Am not I her father?’ said Mr Cornellis 
sharply. ‘Have I not the feelings proper to my 
aye Of course I am troubled and anxious ; 

ut I do not forestall evils. If the worst come 
to pass, 
You would not have me sit moistenin 
chiefs, at the prospect of an evil whic 
have occurred.’ 

‘Where is Josephine? She went out in the 
boat, and neither she nor the boat has turned 
up since. I don’t say that I expect you to 
‘blubber’—— 

‘Merciful powers! Judith, how coarse you are. 
I said moisten, and that word is expressive enough. 
It is a mark of bad breeding to use exaggerated 
terms.’ 

‘Justin, I don’t care twopence about the word ; 
it is the thing concerns me. You don’t seem to 
half feel Josephine’s disappearance, and then—to 


her life is insured for a thousand pounds. 
handker- 
may not 


talk in that cold-blooded way of having insured 
her life !’ 

‘I did insure her, two years ago; and if she be 
lost, I shall claim the money,’ 

‘I never doubted that,’ said Judith. ‘You will 
always view from a monetary point 
of sight, even your daughter's death.’ 

* My dear sister, one must live. I do not wear 
my heart exposed to all the world, trailed to the 
light, spread out, tied to wires, and call every one 
to admire its tears, like the blossoms of a Marshal 
Neil.—What are you about now, with your back 
to the light?’ 

‘I—_ Nothing, Justin.’ 

‘Iam positive you are doing something that 
affects your speech,’ 

His sister hesitated a moment, and then said: 
‘I have been searching poor dear Josephine’s 
room, in hopes of finding some clue to her where- 
abouts.’ 

ray, do you suppose she has gone a 
cruise in has run 
on the firemat, or shipped a sea in the wash- 
hand basin 

‘I thought I might find some trace of where 
she had gone.’ 

‘That is like your wisdom, Judith. Perhaps 
you supposed she had gone out meditating 
suicide, and had left a note to inform us of her 
intentions. You are hardly gifted with sufficient 
imagination to conceive of such nonsense as that. 
Well—what did you find ?’ 

‘Only a box of chocolate creams.’ 

‘And youare munching them! Really, Judith, 
you are heartless, not I.’ 

‘There is no harm in eating chocolate creams.’ 

‘None in the least, only—it is greedy to munch 
when you should suck.—Hand the box to me.’ 

Mr Cornellis put a bonbon into his mouth, 
Were these two, the father and the aunt, unfeel- 
ing in consuming the contents of Josephine’s box 
of chocolate, uncertain of the fate of the girl? 
We have no right to draw such a conclusion. 
Miss Cornellis looked at her brother, and thought 
him heartless because he sucked; and Mr Cornellis 
considered his sister callous because she chewed ; 
and we regard them both as lacking in proper 
feeling because they ate. Are we not as pre- 
judiced, as unjust to both, as the one was to the 
other? When we attend the funeral of a dear 
relative, do we not partake of the breakfast? Do 
we not expect a well-spread table as the neces- 
sary concomitant to hearse and hatband? Are we 
entirely indifferent to the quality of the sherry? 
and whether we have the liver wings or the drum- 
stick of the chicken handed to us? and does not 

make itself felt in the chambers of the heart, 
if we are balked of one slice of tongue with the 
chicken? The widow up-stairs has her eyes red 
with tears, but is quite sensible whether there is 
sugar enough with the mint sauce with the lamb ; 
and afterwards, in the hush of the evening, when 
the masons have closed up the tomb about her 
darling, and the mourners are gone, she will 
speak to the cook in a broken voice full of sup- 
pressed tears, and bid her mind another time and 
stir the sugar in the saucedish before sending it 
in, and chop the mint a little finer. So also the 
widower, who, with manly self-constraint, has 
bottled up his tears and talked of the weather, 
thrusts the crust of his cold veal-pie impatiently 
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to the margin of his plate, because the paste is 
not flaky, and bans he destiny because now he 
has no one to keep his cook up to the mark. 

Then, why should we take offence at Mr and 
Miss Cornellis consuming chocolate creams when 
they are not in the least certain that Josephine is 
dead? We are all humbugs and hypocrites, more 
or less; we draw a purely conventional line, and 
denounce ev transgression of that line as 
evidence of inhumanity or want of taste; but 
within that arbitrary boundary, we are Pharisees, 
thanking God we are not as other men are, who 
eat chocolate creams in times of family bereave- 
ment, but content ourselves with gooseberry pie 
and custard, and blanc-mange and cabinet-pud- 


ding. 

The lightship is lost,’ said Mr Cornellis, ‘and 
that fellow Cable has gone to the bottom.’ 

‘He leaves a large family.’ 

Mr Cornellis shrugged his shoulders. ‘They 
will wriggle on. I knew a collier once who 
drowned himself because he thought his family 
would be well cared for if he were away, judging 
by the prosperity of the widows and orphans of 
some of his mates.’ 

‘No tidings whatever of Josephine’s boat ? 

‘Not like to have them, with the gale off-shore. 
If washed up anywhere, it will be on the Dutch 
coast.’ 

‘Do you really flatter yourself she is alive ?” 

‘I will not believe otherwise till I am forced 
to it. 

‘Gabriel is much fidgeted about her disappear- 
ance. He makes more ado than you. He has 
taken greater fancy to her than I thought pos- 
sible, considering how she treats him.’ 

Judith had hardly said the words, before the 
door opened, and a man came in, a gentleman 
distinctly, but a feeble, mean creature, with a 
thin face, almost transparent nose, a low brow, 
and with faded, watery blue eyes. His face was 
pale, and the muscles twitched in it. The head 
shook on the neck with a nervous, convulsive 
tremor. The expression of his countenance was 
a curious mixture of conceit and appeal. He 
wore a bottle-green coat with velvet collar. As 
he entered, a smell of opium pervaded the room, 
and neutralised the fragrance of the tea-rose. 

‘O Mr Gotham!’ said Aunt Judith, ‘we were 
just speaking of you.’ 

‘Eh, eh! My left ear was burning. What 
was it? No good, no good, of course.’ 

‘Certainly not, squire,’ said Mr Cornellis, goin 
up to him and clasping his hand with frank an 

most boisterous geniality. ‘My sister has been 
shaking her head over you, wondering whether 
you have sowed all your wild-oats yet; telling 
me what a scapegrace you are, what a roystering, 
dashing blade you are, and was asking me to 
sar you access to our house—and see! in you 
walk without ringing at the front door, or tap- 
ping here at the parlour entrance, just as if you 
were hail-fellow-well-met, and had the run of 
our house, and a right to the first place at our 
table. And, by George! squire, you are right ; 

ou are lord of the manor, and I have to do 
omage to you annually with a straw.’ 

Mr Gotham’s weak eyes twinkled, and a pink 
blush suffused his nose. He looked from one 
to another, and giggled. 

‘Come here, squire,’ said Mr Cornellis, handing 


him an armchair. ‘What sort of sport have you 
had with the harriers?’ 

‘Not much. The last meet, killed two.’ 

Any nasty jumps?’ 

‘ Two or three.’ 

‘Glad to see you alive, squire.’ 

‘I don’t myself care for a hare-hunt,’ said Mr 
Gotham, letting himself stiffly and slowly down 
into the chair. ‘We run in a circle, you know. 
Nothing like a fox-hunt; but no more of that 
till next season.’ 

‘Who were out ?’ 

‘I—I—I can hardly say. I wasn’t there. I 
had my neuralgic pains again, and so, at the 
last moment, reconsidered my perm. But I 
intended to go, I intended fully. I began to 
dress for it, and got on my boots; but the 
neuralgia took me when I stooped, and I was 
obliged to have recourse to my drops. So—— 
Judith, I frighten you, do I? No occasion for 
that. Iam sadly changed, sadly—a poor broken 
being now.’ e looked eagerly, questioningly 
from sister to brother, and back again. 

‘Broken fiddlesticks !’ exclaimed Mr Cornellis. 
‘Do you ay if Judith thought that, she 
ound, have n pulling a Marshal Neil for 
your button-hole? Ladies don’t lavish flowers 
on broken beings and weaklings, but on boisterous 
fox-hunters and jolly dogs. I know women’s 
hearts ; but ah! so do you, you rascal !’ 

Mr Gotham chuckled and blushed. ‘There,’ 
he said; ‘I have come to hear about r 
Josephine. I am so troubled. I could not sleep 
last night thinking about her. The anxiety 
brought on my neuralgia—all thinking and worry 
does, and I should not have slept last night at 
all but for my drops.’ 

‘It is really very kind of you, squire, to give 
her so much thought. We have been in sad 
distress, as you may judge. I am a father—her 
father ; you must excuse me, Gabriel. I try to 
talk of other matters, but I can only think of my 
child ; she is — flesh and blood.’ 

Mr Gotham began to fidget in his chair; he 
put up his hand to his brow, and said in a 
tremulous voice: ‘Any news of the lightship? 
It is lost, I hear, and—I have not been particular 
in inquiries about it ; I was afraid of seeming too 
particular.’ 

‘None? answered Mr Cornellis with his hard 
eyes on the man. 

He, feeble creature, looked at Miss Judith, 
then at her brother, as if he wanted to say more, 
but was afraid to commit himself. 

‘You need not hesitate,’ said Mr Cornellis. 
‘My sister knows all, and is close as the grave.’ 

am very uneasy, very I—I do 
not know what I ought to do. could not 

ibly—and yet—— You can hardly conceive 

ow I have suffered, how the neuralgia has 

tortured me in consequence of—of—— You can 
understand me.’ 

‘Let bygones be bygones,’ said Mr Cornellis. 
‘I knew an old bastion where the dead had been 
buried after a siege two hundred years ago. 
Lately, a speculative builder ran up houses over 
the site, disturbed the earth for his foundations 
and kitchens, and the first inmates of his new 
houses died of diphtheria, Never rake up old 
grave-ground, squire.’ 

‘No. I suppose you are right.’ Mr Gotham 
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stood up. ‘But I should like to talk the matter 
over with you in my house, when the worst is 
known. I’m not happy. I feel the pains coming 
on again, I think I must go home.’ ; 

‘Very well. I will come over.—Take some- 
thing at once to soothe your lacerated nerves ?’ 

Mr Gotham nodded. 

‘Do not forget your rose,’ said Cornellis. ‘My 
sister picked it expressly for you, but is too shy 
to offer it you with her own fair hands.’ 

‘The rose will lose half its charm unless it be 
presented by her,’ said Gotham with a bow; and 
when he had left the room, he sniggered. ‘ He, 
he! I can turn a pretty speech toa lady! I’m 
an old buck! Am I not, Justin?’ 
> a ot old. Why, what are your years—forty- 

ve 

‘Oh, more than that, alas !’ 

*You don’t look it. But it is the hunting, the 
fresh air. The back of a horse makes you, as 
Polixenes says, to be boy eternal.’ 

‘Yes. I subscribe very liberally to both the 
Foxhounds and the Harriers.’ 

‘ And you are out with them continually, 

‘When I can. I have my horses and my 
hunting suit ; but the neuralgia interferes terribly 
with my sports.—You will come in—you will be 
sure to come in, after I have had some rest—say, 
in three hours. I am so uneasy. There is 
really nothing heard of the lightship?’ He 
looked appealingly to Cornelis. 

‘Nothing. And believe me, Gabriel, it will be 
best for all if the blue sea covers him.’ 

Gotham’s hand trembled in that of Cornellis. 
‘I—I do not know. I am in pain. I cannot 
bear my sufferings. I must go home. You will 
come to me ?’ 

‘You are overdone, squire, with the hunt.’ 

only intended to go” 

‘But—the exertion, even of that! And the 
drawing on of the boots, to a man so agonised 
with pain as yourself. Good heavens! the 
heroism, the self-mastery! What men there are 
in the world !’ 

He stood in his door, looking after the squire, 
who had not far to walk ; his gate was within a 
stone’s-throw of Rose Cottage. Not a muscle in 
his face changed, to show in what way his 
thoughts turned. Then he went back to the 
sitting-room. 

‘Justin,’ said his sister, ‘I really think you 
might say a word to him. He is killing himself 
with opium.’ 

‘My dear Judith, when you see a man on his 
way to destruction, let him alone. If you try to 
divert him, he will go another way; but the 
destination will be the same, and the blame of 
his going will attach to you.—Give me another 
of those chocolate creams.’ 

‘You know best,’ said Judith. ‘You are very 
clever, and I am dull; but you might do some- 
thing, I think.’ 

The door suddenly opened, and Josephine 
appeared in it, browned from exposure, her eyes 
dancing. ‘I knew it, I knew it! I said as 
much to Richard Cable. Eating my chocolate 
creams !? 

‘Josephine!’ Her father stepped forward ; her 
aunt sprang up. 

‘Well, I knew aunt would be at them. I did 
not think it of you, papa—Pah! how the room 


smells of opium. I know that Cousin Gotham 
has been here.’ 

‘I am very, very glad to see you in, 
Josephine,’ said her father. ‘Give me a kiss. 
Where have you been? What has happened ?’ 

‘I—I have been on the lightship with Dickie 
Cable.’ 

‘ He is not dead—not drowned ?’ 

‘No more than myself.’ 

Mr Cornellis was silent ; his brow contracted. 

‘Upon my word!’ exclaimed Josephine, ‘ what 
ravages you two have made on my box of choco- 
late creams !’ 


SOME OLD LONDON CITY NAMES. 


THE majority of those who throng the streets 
and lanes of that part of London known as the 
City are of necessity so absorbed either in their 
own avocations or in the art of walking the 
streets, which Gay describes in his Trivia, that 
the names of the streets and parishes and churches 
convey little more to their minds than the notion 
of ‘whereabouts.’ Yet, if we examine the origin 
and meaning of many of these names, we are 
brought face to face with that old London life 
of which every scrap of information in this 
iconoclastic, ‘improving’ age is eagerly sought 
after, and when found, carefully treasured up. 
In many cases, of course, the abbreviating and 
distorting influence of centuries has destroyed 
the original significance of these names to an 
extent which makes the task of unravelment 
= at first sight almost hopeless; but so 
pleasant and so interesting does the task become, 
that, with some few exceptions, an origin may 
be found for most of them. 

Of the ancient ecclesiastical importance of the 
City of London we are reminded in all direc- 
tions ; indeed, from our evidence of street names, 
medieval London must have presented a magni- 
ficent ap nee, even if we note the religious 
houses alone, without taking into consideration 
the churches. There was more than one house 
of Black Friars ; Whitefriars still marks the site 
of the notorious Alsatia, with which we are made 
so familiar in the pages of The Fortunes of Nigel ; 
the Blue Coat School stands on the site of the 
House of the Gray Friars; the Charterhouse 
on that of the Carthusian Monastery. In the 
heart of the purely commercial part of the modern 
City, Austin Friars commemorates the Augustine 
foundation ; the name of the Mincheons or Nuns 
of Saint Helen’s lives in the modern Mincing 
Lane; that of the ‘ Fratres Cruciati,” or Brethren 
of the Holy Cross, in Crutched Friars. In the 
modern Minories was the house of the nuns of 
Saint Clare. In Great Saint Helen’s was a famous 
priory of Benedictines. Bevis Marks is a corrup- 
tion of Bury’s Marks, that is, the boundaries of 
the oe ge | of the priory of Saint Edmund’s 
at Bury. In Ely Place, Holborn, was another 
Benedictine house, a relic of which perhaps sur- 
vives in ‘Bleeding Heart Yard,’ not very far off ; 
as may be considered the sign of the ‘Nun’s 
Head’ in Aldgate of the priory which formerly 
stood there. 

Moreover, we have Black Cross, Red Cross, and 
White Cross Streets, pointing to the former 
existence either of religious houses or of monu- 
mental crosses. Off Fenchurch Street, besides 
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Mincing Lane above mentioned, are Rood Lane, 
Mark Lane, and Seething Lane—the last a corrup- 
tion of Sidon Lane, an allusion probably to one 
of the crusading ports of debarkation. The name 
Cripplegate commemorates one of the oldest 
City legends, to the effect, that when the body 
of Saint Edmund, king and martyr, was being 
carried through it, many lame folk there congre- 
gated immediately recovered the use of their 
limbs. 

When Protestantism succeeded to Roman Catho- 
licism, the religious stamp on the old City 
assumed another form. The priories and nun- 
neries disappeared, and were replaced in all 
directions by churches; indeed, to this day one 
of the chief features of the City which strikes 
the stranger is the enormous number of churches, 

inting not only to the fact that the City was 
ber more densely Bn than it is now, but 
also to the absurdly small proportions of many 
of the parishes, a fact of which an eminent 
example is given by the Bank of England, which 
itself occupies an entire parish. 

The curious nomenclature of many of the Cit; 
churches and parishes is another fact whic. 
strikes the stranger. We have, for instance, Saint 
Mary Axe, said to be so called from the prox- 
imity to the old church of a house Sr 
axe as its sign, but which was more likely Saint 
Mary of Askalon. Saint Andrew Undershaft 
derives its name from the fact that the church 
stood under the shadow of the maypole, which 
was afterwards cut down in a sudden Puritanical 
fit of the and divided 
into portions, of which each man took one, and 
glacel is over his door, an incident still comme- 
morated in the name Shaft Alley close by. 

Saint Nicholas Cole Abbey and Saint Mary 
Colechurch perhaps derive their names from 
some old association with the abbeys of Saint 
John or Saint Botolph Colchester. Saint Margaret 
Pattens, Mr Thornbury thinks, takes its name 
from the golden ‘patines’ which decorated its 
ceiling. e affixes ‘Abchurch’ and ‘ Backchurch’ 
to the names of Saints Mary and Dionis, probabl 
refer to the old positions of the buildings wit 
regard to other churches. Saint Benet Fink is 
a corruption of Saint Benedict, and is of the 
same character as the surname Bentinck. Saint 
Nicholas Acons means Saint Nicholas of Acre. 
Saint Catharine Cree is perhaps a corruption of 
Saint Catharine and Christ. Of the name Saint 
Mary Woolnoth, no entirely satisfactory deriva- 
tion has been giveri, unless its position with regard 
to the Woolstaple house can be accepted. Saint 
Mary Overy in Southwark comes from the famous 
legend of John Overie the ferryman, by whose 
wealth the church was founded. Saint 
Aldermary is so called, says Stow, because it is 
older than any other church in the City dedicated 
to Saint Mary. 

Some uncommon saints’ names are connected 
with London City churches; thus, we find Saint 
Ethelburga, Saint Vedast or Foster, Saint Botolph, 
Saint Bride, Saint Sepulchre, Saint Antholin, 
Saint Olave, Saint Swithin, Saint Dunstan—a 
very favourite City saint—Saint Magnus, and 
many others. 

The trade-names borne by many City streets 
remind us that the custom amongst men of one 
calling to live together was as strong in old 


times as it is now. Weavers cling to Spitalfields ; 
watchmakers to Clerkenwell ; woollen-dealers to 
Wood Street ; tanners to Bermondsey ; bankers to- 
Lombard Street ; butchers to Smithfield, Aldgate, 
and Whitechapel; old-clothesmen to Houndsditch. 
The name Poultry tells us where the City poul- 
terers were to be found, as does the adjoining 
Scalding Alley. er takes its name, 
according to some antiquaries, from the armourers 
who made it their rendezvous; according to 
others, from the famil Pal ig and was 
at anyrate a centre o ggists and grocers, 
Ironmonger Lane tells its own tale. Lothbury 
was the seat of the tin-plate and copper manu- 
facturing trades, and is fancifully said to derive: 
its name from the ‘loathsome’ noise these 
gentry made in the — of their avocations. 

ounder’s Court, in Lothbury, speaks for itself ; 
whilst from Tokenhouse Yard, adjoining, were 
issued the tradesmen’s tokens which are so eagerly 
snatched up by the modern curio-hunter. Budge 
Row was the abode of the fur-dressers—‘ budge’ 
being the old word for fur. Staple Inn was the 
old hospital of the woolstaplers. Bread Street 
was filled with bakers; Friday Street with fish- 
mongers, who supplied the diet for the weekly 
fast. Paternoster wa is still the literary lane 
it always was; and the neighbouring Creed and 
Ave Maria Lanes and Amen Corner still testify 
to their old association with St Paul’s, the metro- 
politan cathedral; whilst in Ivy Lane lives a 
memory of the ivy-clad houses of the canons 
which surrounded the church. Cornhill was the 
old Corn market; and near Gracechurch or 
Gracious Street was the hay and market. 
Pie Corner, where} the great fire of 1666 ended, 
was famous for its pieshops, allusion to which 
is made in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist : 


At Pie Corner, 
Taking your meal of steam in from cooks’ stalls, 


We are reminded of old London professions: 
which have lost their raison @étre by the names 
of some still existing City Companies. For 
instance, the Armourers and Bowyers us: 
back to pre-breech-loader days; and the Com- 
pany of Bowstring-makers existed until long after 
the bow had ceased to be the national weapon. 
The Broderers, Girdlers, and Patten-makers tell us: 
of articles of ordinary costume now out of fashion ; 
the Horners remind us of the time when horn 
entered largely into the manufacture of articles of 
domestic use. The Gardeners must have been a 
large community,‘ when London houses possessed: 
actual gardens in the place of areas and back- 


yards. The Scriveners, amongst ‘other duties,. 


probably wrote letters for the illiterate in the 
public streets of London, just as they do to-day 
= bg streets of Naples, Madrid, Cairo, Pekin, and 
0. 
The topographical characteristics of the old. 
City still live in many familiar names; thus, 
Knightrider and Giltspur Streets tell us of the 


route taken by the knights on their way to the. 


jousting-ground at Smoothfield or Smithfield. 

ere is Playhouse Yard, where stood one of 
the theatres in which Shakspeare’s, Ben Jonson’s, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher's plays were per- 
formed. Printing House Square is where stood 
the king’s Printing House, from which were 


issued the authorised editions of the Bible and 
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the royal proclamations. Bridewell commemo- 
rates Saint Bridget’s Well; and, later on, the 
locality notorious for Fleet marriages, from which 
fact some authorities derive the name, At 
Doctors’ Commons, the doctors of civil law were 
accustomed to meet four times annually to eat 
their ‘commons.’ Where now is Wardrobe Place, 
next to the Heralds’ College, was the Royal 
Wardrobe, whereat the — stopped to be 
invested with their robes and insignia before 
entering the City from the river. Old Change 
was the Exchange ; Paul’s Chain was the private 
road of the cathedral dignitaries to the river-side. 
Old Jewry was the London Ghetto, although in 
more enlightened times citizens took up their 
abode in it, as Knowall, in Every Man in his 
Humour, says: ‘Dost thou think us all Jews that 
inhabit there ?” 

We are reminded of the days when the Cit 
had many a rural spot about it, by names whic 
almost move a smile by their incongruity. Thus 
we have densely age neighbourhoods still 
known as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Spa Fields, Good- 
man’s Fields, Spitalfields, Saint George’s Fields, 
London Fields, Moorfields, and Bunhill Fields. 
Saffron Hill takes its name from a part of the 
old Hatton Garden which was devoted to the 
growth of that plant. In horrible slums we 
come across Rosemary Lane, Orchard Court, 
Sweet Apple Alley, and Nightingale Lane. Out 
of busy, bustling Holborn lead the Great and 
Little Turnstiles through which the citizen passed 
on his way to Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the river- 
banks; whilst Gate Street tells us of a gate 
which prevented the cattle of those fields from 
straying into the public thoroughfare. 

Walbrook tells us of what must have been a 
ar ae stream running to the Thames, as the 
oundations of many Roman villas and other 
remains have been unearthed from its banks; 
and a small stretch of the imagination enables 
us to picture the Old Cran-bourne, 
the Fleet, and the Long Bourne as very dif- 
ferent from the creeping sewers they now are; 
whilst Shoreditch and Houndsditch, London Wall, 
Barbican, Aldermanbury Postern, together with 
the names of the gates, tell us of the old City 
fortifications. 

Some of the corruptions of the old City street 
names are curious in the extreme; thus, Fetter 
Lane was Faitours or Beggars Lane ; Gutter Lane 
was Guthurun’s Lane; Birchin Lane was Birch- 
over Lane ; Poppin’s Court was Popinjay Court ; 
Cannon Street was Candlewick Street; Vintner 
Alley was Wine Tonner’s Alley. Even Ludgate 


is said to have become so from Floodgate, just | Re 


as Lloyd has issued from Floyd. Watling Street 
is supposed to have been Atheling Street ; and 
even * some enthusiasts, Vitellian Street, which 
is about as plausible as the derivation of Billings- 
te from the mystic Belinus, king of Britain. 
Hill, off per Thames Street, was per- 
haps Athelstan Hill ; Fyefoot Lane was Fivefoot 
Lane; Ducksfoot Lane was Duke’s Foot-Lane. 
And so we might go on with examples of cor- 
ruption and abbreviation which have destroyed 
all apparent signification from familiar names, 

almost ad 
Time and trouble may, in the estimation of 
many people, be given to other tasks with greater 
ts; but to the true Cockney, who loves and 


is proud of his old City, there are few pleasanter 
ursuits of a sedentary nature than that which 
involves with the study of its history the study 
which finds a meaning and an origin for so 
many apparently silly and meaningless names, 
familiar in his mouth as household words, 


THE ‘MAN-EATING’ ELEPHANT OF 
MUNDLA. 


Most persons who have had occasion to visit the 
prettily wooded station of Nagpur, the seat of 
the administration of the Central Provinces of 
India, and who have been inside the little English 
Museum there, must have observed a trophy in 
the shape of the skull and tusks of an elephant 
occupying a prominent place among the other 
curiosities. These, and the awful reputation for 
blood-thirstiness which he left behind him, are 
all that remain to us of the once notorious ‘man- 
eating’ elephant of Mundla. — anybody 
who _™ ever resided in India can have failed 
to hear of the enormities committed by this extra- 
ordinary animal, whose history would read like 
a monstrous fable, were it not corroborated in 
every particular by the official records. 
About the year 1851, when the estate of the 
Nawab of Ellichpur escheated to the Nizam’s 
government, this elephant escaped, and made 
its way into the jungles of Chindwara, in the 
Central Provinces. The rajah of Nagpur hearing 
of it, offered a reward for its capture, and sent 
out two detachments of sowars (troopers) after 
it. Hunted about the Chindwara District, it 
descended the ghats and, passing close to the city 
of Nagpur, turned northward, and took to the 
hills at the north of the Hatta Pergannah of 
the Balaghat District. For several years it 
roamed the Dhansna Hills, and then went away 
north of Bhimlat to the Bhaisan ghat range, 
where it remained without doing much damage 
to man or property until the beginning of the 
year 1871, when it signalised itself by killing, 
without any sort of provocation, twenty-one 
persons in the Mundla District, catching them 
with its trunk and pounding them to death. It 
then passed on once more to the Balaghat Dis- 
trict; and the history of its atrocities while 
there, the measures taken for its destruction, and 
the result of those measures, are detailed and 
perfectly clear. The following account is ex- 
tracted from the official Report, the substance 
of which is here given, with only a few omissions 
and some slight alteration, in the language of the 
rt. 
m the evening of the 30th of October 1871, 
a report reached the Deputy Commissioner at 
his headquarters at Balaghat that the elephant 
had killed and partially devoured* a Gond (abori- 

ine) near Behir, in the north-east corner of the 
district Owing to press of work, the Deputy 
Commissioner was unable to take any action until 
the 1st of November, when he moved off by the 
most direct route towards Behir, with the object 
of meeting there with the district superintendent 
of police, with whom it had been previously 


* This is an exaggeration; but it was from similar 
stories that the animal acquired the name ‘man-eating’ 
elephant. 
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arranged to hunt the animal. On the 3d of 
November he got to a place near Behir, where 
he came across the superintendent of the Mundla 
District, who had followed up the elephant. 
Here they were informed that the creature had 
been seen on the night of the 27th of October 
by a Gond, who was watching his fields with 
his father on a machan, or rude wooden platform, 
erected for that purpose. The former had jumped 
off the platform, and, shouting to alarm his father, 
had bolted to the nearest village for safety. The 
latter, however, was not so fortunate, and his 
body, smashed almost to pieces, was discovered 
in a field on the following morning. Again, on 
the night of the 29th of October, a Gond and his 
wife were sleeping on a machan in a field to the 
north of the village of Jatta. The woman was 
awakened by hearing strange noises, and catching 
sight of the elephant, she roused her husband, 
and ran to alarm her two children, who were 
sleeping in a neighbouring field. She then, with 
the children, ran off to the village. Her husband, 
who did not at first believe her, took his time 
in coming down, was caught by the elephant, 
and killed. His body was found in a fearfully 
mangled condition. The elephant had then 

assed round to the south of the village, and 
had given chase toa decrepit old Gond whom he 
spied among the grass. According to the account 
given by the old man, the elephant came u 
with him, and planted his tusks into the eal 
on either side of his — body. ‘Thinkin 
my last moment had come,’ he said, ‘I place 
my hands on the elephant’s tusks and called on 
the god Ganesh to save me; and the elephant 
immediately turned round and went away!’ The 
animal would then seem to have passed south- 
wards to Bhanderi. On the way, he destroyed 
several huts, lifting the thatch and knocking 
down part of the gable ends, and feeling inside 
with his trunk for the e grain jars which 
he expected to find there. The inhabitants, it is 
needless to say, fled on his approach. 

After listening to these several accounts, the 
Deputy Commissioner and the superintendent of 
aoe determined to take action. The elephant 

ad been last seen still going southwards, and 
might be lying concealed in the jungles hard by. 
No positive evidence of his whereabouts could, 
however, be obtained. In this emergency, a 
party of Bygas, or wild hill-men, were despatched 
southwards to take up the track; a party of 
Gonds were sent eastwards to inquire if he had 
shown himself thereabouts ; a constable was sent 
north-east to Bhimlat to put some well-known 
shikaries there on the gui vive; and a party of 
men was sent south-west to warn the Gonds of 
the neighbouring villages to be on the lookout. 
The west was closed in by the Tipaghar and 
Khandapur Hills, over which there was little 
fear of the elephant passing. Before the day 
was far advanced, news was brought from the 
Bygas going south that the elephant had passed 
a village nine miles from Jatta; while next day 
there was another report that he had been seen 
at a village fourteen miles farther on. A march 
after the animal was immediately ordered; and 
the farther they went, the thicker and faster 
came the reports of his depredations, He had 
se a number of houses and attacked 
several people. At the village of Jagla, after 


various attempts to discover grain, he had walked 
= to an open space in the bright moonlight, 
where he stood some little time, observed by all 
the inhabitants, who had huddled up together 
in a dark corner, from where they watched him. 
To use their own words, they ‘uttered not a 
sound’ during this time of suspense, and ‘ceasing 
to breathe, their bodies dried up!’ The fierce 
beast had then gone on to another village, and 
seeing three Gonds, who had been asleep in the 
village square, gave chase to them. Here, how- 
ever, the people had turned out with their drums, 
and had cole such a clamour that the elephant 
was frightened, and turned off into the jungle. 
The elephant was next seen at a place called 
Karapuri by some Gonds, who had with them a 
large jar of grain. Instantly setting this down, 
they had scudded into the long grass, where they 
succeeded in concealing themselves. The elephant 
came up to the jar, broke it, ate most of its con- 
tents, and scattered the remainder about. 

On the morning of the 5th of November the 
Deputy Commissioner’s party had struck their 
tents, and accomplished a march of twenty-three 
miles to the Hatta Pergannah, eighteen miles of 
their journey being made through thick jungle 
and over rough stony hills. Here they were told 
that the elephant had been seen at the village of 
Goderi, where he had pursued and succeeded in 
catching a girl about six years old, whom he 
literally teoke to pieces. She was found next 
morning a mass 

On leaving Goderi, the elephant went on to 
the Dro River. Here a party of eight travellers 
and five boatmen were asleep on the sands, when 
they were roused by cries of ‘Bagh!’ (Tiger !) 
from a boy who was with them. The moon was 
just rising at the time; but as they happened to 
be on the western slope of some high hills, the 
place where they were was almost in complete 
darkness. On the alarm being raised, the ele- 
phant was observed standing about ten paces off, 
whereupon there was an immediate stampede. 
All the party succeeded in gaining the shelter 
of the bamboos and rocks on the side of the hill, 
except one of them, who first ran for about four 
hun yards along the bed of the river, and 
then ensconced himself under the bank in the 
midst of a thick bush, The elephant, after 
failing to get at any of the party on the hill, 
followed the fugitive down the river. From the 
tracks, it appeared that the animal, after dili- 
gently searching for the man, had found him 
and, pulling him from his ‘hiding-place, had 
smashed him to pieces. 

The news next obtained of the elephant was 
that he had killed several persons hard by, among 
them a man named Pandu, whom he had sur- 
a pe in company with some other men and 

ad singled out and chased. A man named 
Dekal was asleep in his machan outside the 
village of Matt, when he heard Pandu cryin, 

out, ‘Sidd Ganesh, Sidd Ganesh!’ and a i 
of heavy blows. ‘I thought, he subsequently 
told the Deputy Commissioner, ‘that some one 
had come to steal the rice, and was beating the 
man, so I called out: “Who is ill-treating him? 
Look out! I am coming.”’ At the same moment, 
he heard the rush of a heavy body through the 
grass, and had just caught sight of the elephan 


when it seized the machan with its trunk and, 
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heaved it over. On recovering from his fall, 
he took to his heels and escap The villagers 
on hearing this story were in a woful plight. 
They sat up all the night in companies, and the 
every-day work of the village was neglected, men 
and women fearing to go outside it. The ele- 
phant then seems to have continued its wander- 
ings, shaking people out of machans and killing 
them whenever he could. It heaved a man 
named Moti and his servant out of their machan. 
They got on their legs and ran towards the vil- 
lage with the elephant in pursuit. He came u 
with them before they had gone very far, and, 
seizing the servant, pounded him to a pulp, his 
master continuing to fly for his life with the 
poor fellow’s despairing shrieks ringing in his 
ears. After this, the elephant went westward 
to the village of Kesa, where he surprised a man 
and his wife in their machan. They had barely 
time enough to get down and run for the village. 
The man, who was ahead, had just arrived at 
his house, when he heard shrieks from his wife, 
and turning about, saw the elephant inside the 
inclosure with the woman in his trunk. He 
was lifting her up above his back and smashing 
her on the ground. On seeing the man, the 
animal dropped the woman and made for him ; 
but he escaped into the village. 

During the whole of the 4th of November, the 
elephant was in the scrub jungle situated between 
the village of Salé and the left bank of the Dro 
River. Hundreds of people from the high bank 
on either side looked on from a distance at the 
animal as he alternately fed on the bamboos in 
the ravines and rolled himself in the water of 
the river. About three o’clock in the afternoon, 
some thirteen or fourteen people from Mat, 
armed with two guns and some swords, resolved 
to cross the river and go. to the Dhyde Bazaar. 
They had just arrived at a place where the bank 
was high and precipitous and the water deep, and 
seeing no signs jof the elephant, were wondering 
where he had gone to, when one of their number, 
who had lagged behind, called to them to run, 
as the elephant was upon them. They faced 
around, and seeing the savage beast coming at 
them with his ears back, they jumped into the 
water close under the bank and held on to the 
_ grass overhanging the edge of the stream, 
to keep their heads above water. The elephant 
came up, and stretched his trunk over the water, 
as if in search of his victims, when one of the 
party struck out into the stream and began to 
swim across, Immediately the elephant saw him, 
he moved quickly down stream to a place where 
the bank was sloping, and sliding into the water, 
started in pursuit. The man got across the 
stream into a dry watercourse, in which, a few 
paces from the water, there was a aay emer? or 

e scrambled, 
and had just managed to get a few feet up a 
tree, when the elephant came up, and, breastin 
the perpendicular bank, stretched out his trun 
to lay hold of the man. Luckily, he was just 
out of reach, and he lost no time in getting up 
higher. Being unable either to reach the man 
or to get up the steep bank, the elephant walked 
a short distance down stream, and getting up the 
river's bank in another place, came up to the 
south side of the tree. Stretching out his trunk, 
and failing to get hold of the man, he tore down 


some branches ; and making another circuit, came 
up to the tree from the east. Again the fierce 
animal failed to reach the man; and again he 
made a circuit in the jungle, and came up to the 
tree from the north side, where, again failing in 
his purpose, he broke down some branches, and 
after standing about for a short time, moved 
slowly away into the jungles. It was dark before 
the man ventured to descend the tree. In the 
meantime the remainder of the people hiding 
under the bank had climbed up and run off to 
the village, leaving one gun and some swords at 
the bottom of the river. About the time the 
elephant had attacked the man, a rumour reached 
the bazaar at Dhyde that the elephant was coming. 
The effect was instantaneous and magical. <A 
regular stampede commenced, the people there 
assembled on the weekly market day, scampering 
off in every direction, some leaving their property 
behind, others leaving their own and taking that 
belonging to their neighbours, and a few taking 
both their own and that of their neighbours. 
The scene is described by those who witnessed 
it as something never to be forgotten ! 

On the forenoon of the 6th of November, the 
Deputy Commissioner with his party, which had 
now been augmented by the arrival of the super- 
intendent of police of the Balaghat District, 
arrived at a place called Kosmara, where the 
elephant had been last seen. They were now hot 
on his track, and the chase became exciting. It 
was decided that their best plan was to surprise 
the animal at mid-day, when he would be either 
asleep or in the water. They halted outside 
the jungle, and dismounting, sent back all the 
superfluous men, keeping only their spare gun 
carriers, the party of Bygas, two men armed 
with police muskets, two men leading five dogs, 
and a Te ge belonging to the zemindar 
(landholder) of Hatta. Then they moved off in 
perfect silence, two of the Bygas following up the 
trail in front, while the remainder stayed with the 
main body, and expecting every moment to hear 
the ‘trumpet’ of the savage beast and the crash of 
his unwieldy bulk through the brushwood. After 
they had proceeded for about a mile in this fashion, 
the Bygas in front suddenly stopped short on the 
bank of a dry stream, and pointing to the front 
with their spears, exclaimed in a whisper : ‘There 
he is!’ And there he was sure enough, lying at 
a distance of about thirty-five yards in front of 
them, asleep in the long grass, over which they 


could see the immense arch of his left ribs and 


a small portion of the spine. Not being able 
to get a good shot from where they stood, they 
moved a few paces to their left. The slight noise 
made in doing so aroused the animal, and he 
raised himself, as if to listen, showing above the 
rass the top of his head as far as the ear and 
just above the eye. They immediately raised 
their rifles and fired, and the creature disappeared 
for a second, but was seen the next moment, and 
saluted with another shot as he went up the 
opposite bank of the nullah. He then dis- 
appeared in the jungle, but was found two hun- 
dred yards farther on, standing under a mohwa 
tree. Two more shots started him off again, and 
there was a hot chase after him for about fifteen 
hundred yards, a brisk independent fire bein 
opened upon him whenever he showed himself. 
At last, just as they went down into a nullah, 
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the elephant turned half round, exposing the 
whole of his right side. Two shots were imme- 
diately fired into his right ear; and with a shrill 
trumpet, the huge beast fell, burying his right 
tusk deep into the earth, while at the same 
moment the Bygas rushed forward with a yell 
of triumph and hurled their spears into the 
carcase ! 

He was found to be a full-grown male, measur- 
ing twenty-six feet from the tip of his trunk to 
the end of his tail. His height was nine feet 
five inches; and length of tusks, two feet five 
inches. He was in splendid condition, being 
covered with a thick layer of fat. His skin 
had been perforated by six bullets. 

So ended the career of this extraordinarily 
bloodthirsty animal. He had killed in all forty- 
one persons—twenty in the Balaghat District— 
and wounded several. So great was the fear 
he inspired, that whole families became accus- 
tomed to pass the night on platforms erected on 
high trees rather than in their huts. Balaghat 
is still a very wild district, and men-eating tigers 
are not unfrequently to be met with there; 
but such intense and widespread terror has 
perhaps never been felt before or since the 
time of the notorious ‘man-eating’ elephant of 
Mundla. 


A BOOK OF TABLE-TALK. 


THERE is a curious little work the contents of 
which are said to have been collected by Hans 
Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler and master-singer, 
in 1517. This curious book was reprinted several 
times {in the seventeenth and early part of the 
eighteenth century, but is now somewhat scarce. 
It was issued without place of publication or 
omgrwarly name, in small form without cover. 
e book pretends to have been pre by 
Hans Sachs for his private use, that he might 
make merriment among his friends, when drink- 
ing, and they were tired of his songs. It does 
not contain any anecdotes; it is made u 
of a collection of riddles more or less am | 
some coarse, and some profane; but the age was 
not squeamish, The title under which the little 
work was issued was, Useful Table-talk, or Some- 


thing for all; that is the Ha Thoughts, good 
and bad, expelling melancholy and cheering — 
of Hilarius Wish-wash, Master-tiler at Kte 


hausen. The book consists of just a hundred 

es, of which a quarter are consumed; by pre- 
= introductions, &c., and about thirteen filled 
with postscript and index. The humours of the 
book are somewhat curious; for instance, in the 
preliminary index of subjects it gives—‘IX. The 
reason why this book of Table-talk was so late 
in being published.’ When we turn to the place 
indicated for the reason, we find a blank. There 
is no such reason. There is a fulsome and absurd 
dedication to the ‘Honourable and Knightly Tile- 
burner’ who lives ‘By the icy ocean near one, 
in Lapland, one mile from Podolia and three 
miles above it.’ 

Although we are not told in the place indi- 
cated why the little collection was not issued 
immediately after the death of Hans Sachs, nor 
among his works, we learn the reason elsewhere, 
in the preface, where we are told that the jokes 
it contained were so good that a rivalry ensued 


among them as to precedence, and till this was 
settled, it was impossible to get the book printed. 
The collection contains in all one hundred and 
ninety-six riddles; among them is that which 
gives the date of the book, and that in a chrono- 
gram: § When was this book of Table-talk drawn 
up ?—Answer. In IetzIg taVsenD flInff hVnDert 
slbenzehenDen Iahr’ (1517). 

Here are some of the conundrums.—Question. 
After Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit, did 
he stand or sit down ?—Ans, Neither ; he fell. 

Ques. Two shepherds were pasturing their 
flocks. Said one to the other: ‘Give me one 
of your sheep, then I shall have twice as many 
sheep as you. —‘ Not so,’ replied the second herds- 
man: ‘give me one of yours, and then we shall 
have equal flocks.’ How many sheep had each ?— 
Ans. One had seven, the other five. If the first 
took a sheep out of the flock of the second, he 
had eight, the other four; if the contrary, each 
had six. 

Ques. What is four times six ?—Ans. 6666. 

Ques. What does a goose do when standing on 
one leg ?—Ans. Holds up the other ! 

Ques. When did enters first proclaim them- 
selves to be intolerable dawdles?—Ans. When 
building the Ark—they took a hundred years 
over it. 

Ques. Under what law are the soldiers ?—Ans. 
Can(n)on law. 

Some of the riddles have survived in the jocular 
mouth to the present day; for instance, who 
does not know this?—Ques. What smells most 
in an apothecary’s shop ?—Ans. The nose.—There 
is one conundrum which rises us. The story 
was wont to be told by Bishop Wilberforce that 
he had asked a child in Sunday school why the 
angels ascended and descended on Jacob’s ladder, 
whereupon the child replied that ~ did so 
because they were moulting, and could not fly. 
But this appears in Hans Sachs’ book, and is 
evidently a very ancient joke indeed. 

In this collection also appears the very heavy 
riddle: ‘Which is heaviest, a pound of lead or 
a pound of feathers?’ which every one knows, 
but with an addition, which is an improvement. 
After the answer, ‘Each weighs a pound, and 
they are — in weight, the questioner says 
further : ‘Not so—try in water. The pound of 
— will float, and the pound of lead will 
sink,’ 

Ques. How can you carry a jug of water in your 
hands on a summer in the full 
of the sun, so that the water shall not get hotter ?— 
Ans. Let the water be boiling when you fill the 
jug. 

Gens How can a farmer prevent the mice 
from stealing his corn?—Ans. By giving them 
his corn. 

Ques. A certain man left a penny by his will to 
be divided equally among his fifty relatives, each 
to have as much as the other, and each to be 
quite contented with what he got, and not envy 
any of the other legatees. How did the executor 
comply with this testamentary disposition ?—Ans, 
He bought a packet of fifty tin-tacks with the 
penny, and hammered one into the back of each 
of the legatees. 

There is another very curious old German col- 
lection of riddles called As Epulans; but 


that contains anecdotes as well and a great deal ( 
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of very interesting matter. This is a much larger 
volume, and is the commonplace-book of a party 
of priests who used to meet to smoke and drink 
and argue and joke at each other’s houses, One 
of the members took down the particulars of 
conversation at each meeting, and published it. 
A most curious and amusing volume itis. Some 
of the conundrums the ol ons asked each 
other were the same as those in Hans Sachs’ col- 
lection ; they had become traditional. We may 
safely say that none were better, and some were, 
if possible, more pointless. They have all much 
the same character: they resemble only faintly 
the popular conundrum of the type so widely 
spread, and so much affected still by nurses and 

e labouring class, and which so often begins 
with, ‘London Bridge is broken down,’ or, ‘As 
I went over London Bridge.” These are far more 
ancient. We have analogous riddles among those 
which Oriental tradition puts in the mouth of 
the Queen of Sheba when she ‘proved him with 
hard questions.’ Mr Kemble published for the 
Ailfric Society a collection of questions and 
answers that exist in Anglo-Saxon as a conver- 
sation between Solomon and Saturn, and nume- 
rous versions existed in the middle ages of the 
dialogue between Solomon and—as the answerer 
was often called—Markulf. But these ques- 
er only partially correspond with our idea of 
Tidadies, 


A more remarkable collection is that in the 
Icelandic Herrarar Saga, where the King Heidrek 
boasts of his power to solve all riddles. Then 
Odin visits him in disguise as a blind man and 
propounds to the king some hard questions, Of 
these there are sixty-four. We will give a few 
specimens. Ques. What was that drink I drank 
yesterday, which was neither spring-water nor 
wine nor mead nor ale?—Ans, e dew of 
heaven. Ques. What dead lungs did I see blow- 
ing to war?—Ans. A blacksmith’s bellows whilst 
a sword was being forged. Ques. What did I 
see outside a great man’s door, head downwards, 
fect heavenwards ?—Ans, An onion. 

These riddles are all in verse, and the replies 
also in verse. The end was that Odin asked 
Heidrek what he, Odin, whispered into the ear 
of Baldur before he was burned on his funeral 
pyre. Thereupon Heidrek drew his sword and 
cut at his questioner, shouting : ‘None can answer 
that but yourself!’ Odin had just time to trans- 
form himself into an eagle; but the sword cut 
tail, and eagles ever after have had short 
tai 


The Sphinx will recur to the recollection of the 
reader, who tore to pieces those who could not 
answer its riddles, At last Creon, king of Thebes, 
offered his sister Jocasta to any one who could 
solve the enigmas (6 apc by the Sphinx. 
CEdipus ventured, and when asked by the monster, 
‘What animal is four-footed in the morning, two- 
footed at noon, and three-footed in the evening?’ 
answered: ‘Man, who as a babe crawls, and as 
an old man leans on a crutch.’ The Sphinx was 
so distressed at hearing its riddle solved, that it 
precipitated itself from a precipice and was dashed 
to pieces, 

ut to return to our book of Table-talk. 
In many of the answers there are puns only to 
be understood by those acquainted with German. 
This, however, is comprehensible by all: Ques. 


In which month is least drunkenness ?—Ans. 
In February, because it is the shortest. Ques. 
Where stands the tallest of trees?—Ans, On 
its roots. Ques, What is a sure way of being 
mourned after death?—Ans. Dying in debt— 
when all your creditors will talk about you. 
Ques. What is that which, bred of love, kills 
love ?—Ans. Jealousy. 

This is a conundrum of a different nature. 
Ques. Two fathers and two sons caught three 
hares one day in a field; each carried a hare home 
and ate it, none was without a hare, and no hare 
was divided. How was that?—Ans. The party 
consisted of a father, a son, and a grandson—the 
last being the son of the former, who was both 
son and father. 


TOLD BY TWO. 
A NOVELETTE IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAP. IV.—THE NARRATIVE OF EMMELINE BURT 
CONTINUED. 


No sooner did I find myself alone, than I 
unlocked my desk and drew Will’s pencil sketch 
from the drawer, where it had lain untouched 
for months. As I stood and gazed at it, I was 
even more struck than I had been, when trusting 
to memory alone, with its startling resemblance 
to Mrs Ion, more especially when, by placing a 
strip of paper over the lower part of the face, 
the two protruding teeth were hidden. After 
the proof afforded by the deformed - it 
would have seemed as if doubt were no longer 
possible, and yet my mind shrank involuntarily 
from the only other alternative. I lay awake 
till daybreak, unable to sleep. What to do, I 
knew not. From whatever point of view I looked 
at the affair, it seemed beset by improbabilities 
too glaring to be reconciled. 

Next day brought no enlightenment. I went 
about my duties like one in a dream. In the 
afternoon, a fresh thought struck me: I would 
seek an interview with Mrs Ion by daylight, 
and ascertain, now that I had renewed my 
acquaintance with the sketch, whether a second 
perusal of her features would do anything towards 
either the confirmation or the removal of my 
doubts, The excuse that I wanted some par- 
ticular book from the lib would serve my 
pea. I waited till Mr Primley was taki 

is usual constitutional on the terrace, when 
knew that Mrs Ion would be alone. My heart 
beat considerably faster than usual as I tapped. 
at the library door, and then, without waiting 
for an invitation, I opened it and went in. As 
I had anticipated, I found Mrs Ion alone. She 
rose from the writing-table and stared at me out 
of her deep-set eyes in unmistakable surprise. 
I told her the object of my errand, naming the 
book I had come in quest o 

‘Yes, I think ‘eoars the work in question,’ 
she said ; ‘and I have no doubt I can find it for 
you in half a minute.’ 

Short as the time was, it gave me the oppor- 
tunity I sought. 

The little people seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
themselves last night,’ she said with a cold smile 
as she handed me the book, ‘I should have 
liked to stay and watch them a little longer, but 
had some transcribing to finish for Mr Primley.’ 
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I made some commonplace reply, thanked her, 
and left the room. ‘If she is not the original 
of Will’s sketch, she must be her twin-sister,’ 
I said to myself as I went slowly up-stairs. 

Never had I felt my loneliness and ~~ 
ness so much as during the next few days; 
never had the space that divided me from him 
I loved seemed so immeasurable. How I wished 
that he were near enough to counsel and advise 
me; for, in truth, I knew not what steps it 
behoved me to take in the disquieting position 
in which I now found myself. 

Matters, meanwhile, went on in their ordinary 

uiet groove, and at times I almost grew to fancy 
that I must have been the victim of some uncanny 
dream or unaccountable hallucination. When I 
had done with the borrowed book, I sent it 
back by one of the maids with my thanks: I 
had no desire to seek another interview with 
Mrs Ion. 

About the middle of March, Lady Clavison was 
laid up with a severe cold, and forbidden to 
leave the house. One day she sent for me. 
‘Miss Burt,’ she said, ‘as I am unable to get out 
myself, I want you to be so good as to go to 
Cheriton this afternoon and get these crewel 
silks matched for me. There is a train at four 
o'clock, and another one back a little after six, 
which will give you ample time. You will take 
a first-class return ticket, and let me know to- 
morrow what you pay for it.’ 

Cheriton, which was fifteen miles away, was 
the nearest large town. I had never yet visited 
it, and the prospect of doing so, though it were 
for a couple of hours only, was a pleasant one ; 
besides which, I should be enabled to do a little 
shopping on my own account, a gratification from 
which I had long been debarred. 

I experienced some difficulty in matching her 
ladyship’s silks, having to call at three or four 
shops before being able to do so; and by the 
time I had completed my own small purchases, 
the quarter-past-six train had been gone some 
time. The next train was at half-past seven, so 
I had to while away the intervening time as 
best I could. When the train, which had started 
from London two or three hours earlier, came 
booming into the station, I looked out for a com- 
partment containing one or more mare ge of my 
own sex. The only one I could find that was 
not already crowded contained two gentlemen and 
a lady, and in this I proceeded to take my seat. 
I had scarcely done so when the train started ; 
and as soon as I had arranged my packages, of 
which I had three or four, I turned to examine 
my travelling companions. The two gentlemen 
seemed commonplace individuals enough, and I 
did not bestow a second — on them. But 
the woman! If ever in my life my blood ran 
cold, it did at the moment my eyes fell on the 
female, who was sitting in the opposite corner of 
the carriage, her eeaks folded on her lap, and 
looking as impassive as if cut out of marble. 
Was I gazing on Mrs Ion, or on the original of 
Will’s sketch, or on both, or neither? I was 
like a creature fascinated ; I could not turn away 
my eyes. 

Before me I saw a woman, the upper half of 
whose face, like that of the younger of the two 
women in Will’s adventure, was effectually hidden 
by a veil; but what the veil did not hide was 


a brown mole a little below the left corner of her 
mouth, and two long, sharp, protruding teeth, 
which lent a strangely sinister and cruel expres- 
sion to as much of her face as could be seen. 
Was I bewitched? I asked myself. Was what I 
was looking at a reality, or was it nothing more 
than an optical delusion—the unsubstantial phan- 
tasm of an overwrought brain? I turned and 
stared out of the window into the darkness, while 
I strove to steady my fluttering nerves) When 
next my eyes were drawn to the opposite corner, 
the woman had lowered her veil, so that it now 
hid the whole of her face. Then involuntarily my 
gaze travelled down to her hands, which were 
incased in tightly fitting black kid gloves. But 
here I was foiled ; the left hand being laid lightly 
over the fingers of the right in such a way as 
to completely cover the latter. She was dressed 
quietly and in good taste, and there was nothing 
in her appearance to attract the special attention 
of any one ; but to me the smallest detail might 
not be without its value and significance. Among 
other things, I noticed that she carried a tightly 
folded brown silk umbrella with a carved ivory 
handle, one of the ribs of which bulged out a 
little, as if it had been bent by accident. Her 
cloak was long and black, and reached nearly 
to her feet. She kept it closely wrapped round 
her; but a slight displacement of one corner, of 
which she was. probably unaware, revealed to 
me that it was lined with some kind of gray fur. 
Almost before I had time to gather my scattered 
wits, and certainly before I had made up my 
mind what course I ought to adopt in a contin- 
gency so startling and unexpected, the train 
stopped at Dane Hill Station. Here the two 
gentlemen alighted. The next station we should 
stop at would be a where I should have 
to quit the train ; it being little more than a mile 
from the entrance to Normanfield Park. 

Twenty minutes later we were there, greatly 
to my relief, for the tension of my nerves was 
fast becoming unendurable. ‘Here you are, at 
Roylston, ma'am,’ said the guard, addressing my 
companion through the open window as I was 

reparing to alight. ‘You want to get out here, 

on’t you?’ 

‘I have changed my mind,’ she answered from 
behind her veil, and speaking with a pronounced 
foreign accent. ‘I will go on to the next station 
and pay the difference.’ 

‘All right, ma’am,’ responded the guard as he 
hurried off to attend to some one else. 

Was the voice Mrs Ion’s voice, or was it not? 
I could not determine. A minute later I was 
left standing on the platform, watching the train 
in the distance. 

The road to Normanfield was a lonely one, and 
I did not care to traverse it on foot at so late an 
hour. I accordingly engaged a fly at the station, 
and was not long in reaching my destination. 
As soon as I had seen her ladyship and had been 
commended for my skill in matching her silks, 
I hurried to my own room. I had already 
decided on a certain plan, which I at once pro- 
ceeded to put into execution. Changing my dress 
for a warmer one, and shrouding myself in a long, 
dark, hooded cloak, I stole out into the grounds 
by way of the conservatory, unseen by any one. 
Here and there, close to the road through the 
park which Mrs Ion would traverse on her way 
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to the house—if she it were whom I had encoun- 
tered in the train—certain thick clumps of ever- 
greens were planted, and it was in the black 
shadow of one of these that I now took my stand. 
The station at which the veiled woman had stated 
her intention of alighting was three miles beyond 
Roylston, and was two miles from Normanfield. 
Presumably she would do as I had done—that is, 
take a fly at the station, which would deposit her 
at the lodge gates, whence she would have to 
walk up to the house. The night was clear and 
starlit, and from my hiding-place, should she 
come my way, I could not fail to see her. 

I felt very lonely and depressed as I stood there 
in the hushed darkness, my heart quaking at 
every sound, with the great silent spaces of the 
. unfolding themselves on every side—so 
onely that it seemed as if I must be miles away 
from any other living being. Only the stars 
seemed to look down on me with friendly eyes 
and to strengthen me in my newly formed resolve 
to break through the meshes of the dark mystery 
in which I felt myself entangled, if it were any- 
how possible for a girl’s weak hands to do 


80. 

I had waited about a quarter of an hour, 
although the time seemed much longer, when I 
thought I distinguished the far-away sound of 
wheels. I was not mistaken. Nearer and nearer 
came the vehicle, whatever it might be, and then 
in a little while it stopped. Pullin the hood of 
my cloak over my head, I drew closer into the 
shelter of the evergreens, and waited. The dis- 
tance from the lodge to the house was about a 
quarter of a mile, and some minutes elapsed before 
my patience was rewarded. At length came the 
sound of footsteps on the gravelled drive. As 
they drew nearer, I scarcely seemed to breathe. 
Some one came, passed me, and went on in the 
direction of the house—a figure draped in black, 
a figure whose gait even by that dim light I did 
not fail to recognise : it was Mrs Ion. 

I waited so as to give her ample time to get 
indoors, and then I stole back by the way I had 
come. I experienced a strange sense of elation, 
for which I was at a loss to account, and that 
night my sleep was more peaceful and unbroken 
than it had been for weeks. Could it be because 
certitude had at length usurped the place of doubt 
in my mind, and because my duty now shone 
clearly before me ? 

The first thing I did next morning was to put 
one or two questions to Susan Cott, who waited 
on Mrs Ion, but by no means liked her.—Yes, the 
girl said, Mrs Ion had been out yesterday from 
ten in the morning till about nine at night— 
taking a holiday, she supposed. Poor Mr Primley 
had been like a fish out of water all day, and that 
cross, nobody could please him. 

Satisfied so far, I determined to make assurance 
doubly sure, if it were possible to do so. A little 
later on, at an hour when I knew that Mrs Ion 
would be busy in the library, I made my way 
to her bedroom, opened the door, and went in. 
It was a proceeding utterly repugnant to my 
feelings, but in fighting fraud and cunning, one 
cannot always choose one’s weapons. Hanging 
from a in the wardrobe I found one of the 
articles Thad come in search of—a long black 
cloak, lined with gray fur. Near at hand was 
a brown silk umbrella with one bulging rib; 


but whereas the umbrella carried by the veiled 
woman had a carved ivory handle, the handle 
of this one was of ebony. Some impulse, I know 
not what, induced me to examine the handle more 
closely, and it seemed scarcely a surprise to me 
when [ found that it could be readily unscrewed 
from the body of the umbrella; which went to 
prove that any other handle of the same size 
~~ be substituted in its place. I was satis- 
ed, 

While my pupils were engaged over their one 
o'clock dinner, E who had no appetite, strolled 
out into the grounds with a certain object in 
view. I had made up my mind to tell Mr 
Bruton everything. I had taken a liking to him 
when I saw him first on the night of the 
children’s party ; indeed, he was a man who 
seemed to inspire liking and confidence in every 
one. Of late, he had frequently come down to 
spend the week end at Normanfield. More than 
once, when we chanced to meet in the grounds, 
we had had a few minutes’ pleasant chat together ; 
more than once he had requested Lady Clavison 
to ask me down after dinner into the drawing- 
room to play. To-day, I was going deliberately 
in search of him. I knew that I should be 
nearly sure to find him in the pleached alley, 
smoking a cigar; and there, in fact, he was. He 
flung away the end of his cigar and held out 
his hand with a smile, as I drew near. 

‘You look very grave this morning, Miss Burt,’ 
he said. ‘I hope my nieces have not been more 
naughty than usual ?’ 

‘It is neither about Fanny nor Clara that I 
have come to see you to-day, Mr Bruton. Can 
you spare me ten minutes of your time, sir?’ 

‘An hour—two hours, if requisite.’ 

‘I won’t trespass on you to that extent. Cer- 
tain circumstances have recently come to my 
knowledge which it seems to me ought to be 
made known to you, or to some one connected 
with the family, without delay. My object in 
intruding on you to-day is to inform you what 
those circumstances are.’ 

He stared at me for a moment or two, then 
he said: ‘Whatever you may have to say to 
me, Miss Burt, shall have my best attention. 
Pray proceed.’ 

I began at the beginning—that is to say, I 
narrated to him as succinctly as possible the chief 
points in connection with Will’s loss of the bag 
of money, now nearly a year and a half ago. 
Then I went on to describe by what means I 
had first recognised Mrs Ion, and from that to 
all that had happened since, He listened with 
the closest attention, not interrupting me by a 
word. When I had done, he drew a deep breath 
and began in an absent-minded way to roll a 
cigarette. ‘What dark conspiracy can be afoot?’ 
he said at last. ‘What can be that woman’s 
motive in coming to Normanfield?’ He spoke 
more to himself than to me. Rousing himself, 
he said: ‘I cannot tell you how greatly obliged 
I am to you, Miss Burt, for making me your 
confidant in this matter; but at present I must 
confess that I am utterly at sea’ I need time 
to think over what you have told me At 
what hour can you see me again later in the 
day ?’ 

Vang time after five o’clock I shall be at 
liberty.’ 
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‘I will be in the conservatory at half-past five,’ 
he answered ; and with that we parted. 

Both of us were punctual to the minute. At 
that hour of the afternoon we were almost as 
secure from interruption in the dimly lighted 
ny as we should have been in the park 
i 

‘I have not been idle—I have excogitated an 
idea,’ he said the moment we met. ‘In plainer 
words, I have discovered a possible motive, which, 
if it should prove to be the real one, would at 
once account for Mrs Ion’s presence at Norman- 
field.’ His words put me on the tenter-hooks of 
curiosity, and I told him so. 

‘Well, then, you must know that, among other 
fads, my sister always celebrates the anniversary 
of her wedding-day by a grand dinner-party and 
ball to all the big people for a dozen miles 
round. On these occasions she puts on the 
whole of her et me which means that she 
has her diamonds home from the banker’s, where 
they are stored for safety, and wears them in 
ihonour of the day ; and it must be confessed that 
Laura has a very splendid stock of jewels. As 
a business man, it makes me wild to think of 
so much capital lying utterly idle and unpro- 
ductive. There’s the tiara my father gave her 
on her marriage; there’s the necklace and pen- 
dant that came to her from my mother; there’s 
the bracelet my Uncle Primley made her a 

resent of; together with f-a-score other 

ubles—in fact, I doubt whether ten thousand 
pounds would purchase the contents of her jewel 
casket.—Now, my dear Miss Burt, can you guess 
what wildgoose notion has taken hold of me 
since you and I talked together this morning ?’ 

‘I think I can, I answered in a low voice. 
I could feel the colour dying out of my face 


as I 

‘Well, then, to leave guessing. After care- 
fully considering what you told me from every 
point of view 1 could think of, one conclusion, 
and one only, forces itself on my mind—that 
Mrs Ion’s presence under my sister’s roof is con- 
mected in some occult way with a plot to rob 
her of her diamonds.’ 

The same thought had flashed through my own 
mind the moment he made mention of Lady 
‘Clavison’s jewels. 

I need not detail our conversation further. 
Mr Bruton impressed upon me the necessity for 
‘the strictest secrecy ; not a hint, not a whisper, 
must be breathed to any one. ‘It wants nearl 
a fortnight yet to Laura’s wedding-day,’ he said. 
‘I shall have ample time to elaborate my scheme. 
‘To-day is Thursday ; on Monday I shall go up 
‘to town and make the first move in my game 
to checkmate Mrs Ion.’ 

I saw nothing more of Mr Bruton for several 
days. I think it was on the following Wednes- 
day evening that Lady Clavison favoured me 
with one of her formal but polite requests that 
I would go down and play in the drawing-room 
after dinner. As I quite expected to do, I found 
Mr Bruton there, and with him a stranger, a tall, 
dark, keen-eyed man, whom he introduced to me 
as his friend Mr Felix. Later in the evening I 
learned that her ladyship had invited Mr Felix 
to stay over the anniversary of her wedding-day, 
which was now close at hand, and also that he 
was as much a stranger to her as to me, Mr 


Bruton having brought him down from London 
that afternoon, But it was enough for her lady- 
ship to know that he was her brother’s friend, 
and she treated him with much consideration. 
Before the evening was over, I somehow came to 
connect the presence of this keen-eyed stranger 
at Normanfield with the errand which had taken 
Mr Bruton to London the previous Monday morn- 
ing. Ground for such an assumption I had non 
yet I found it impossible to par my min 
of it. As Mr Bruton was turning over a piece 
of music for me at the piano, he whispered : 
‘All is going on well, but remember—silence 
and secrecy.’ It was the only allusion he made 
to the matter between us, 


BEYOND: A WINTER IDYLL. 


We would protest against the conventionalism 
which ordains that winter shall be always sym- 
bolised by dreary landscape or a weak old man, 
If our artists could with brush or pen hint at 
the wealth of life beneath the snow, the force 
hidden by the white beard, it were well; but 
coloured cards have no ‘beyond,’ and those who 
draw from them their chief ideas of nature are 
apt to look on nature’s beauties as the touches 
on a painted page. ‘A real winter's day,’ we 
say, when the world is clad in snow ; whereas, 
indeed, the bright green winter days number 
by tens for every one of these. And then we 
go forth to admire: the white snow and bending 
trees strike pleasantly on the eye; and we com- 
pare the frosted boughs to finest lacework, the 
fields to sugared cakes. ‘Beautiful as a picture,’ 
we pronounce it, and we say well. Fair it is 
to us as the coloured page to whose loveliness is 
no ‘ beyond.’ 

It is this ‘beyond’ that we would fain seek 
out from behind the mask of outward seeming, 
The snow has melted now, and we can see and 
feel the flood of life and its enchantments, which 
the whiteness hid. Come forth into the clear 
sunset of this perfect January day. Cold, dead 
winter? For a moment, the infinite fullness of 
life on every hand intoxicates us, so that we 
can only stand gazing in mute incomprehension 
up to the clear blue sky, and down again through 
its warmer harmonies of crimson, to the network 
of purpled boughs, and the sunlit grass beneath. 
Then slowly our poor minds struggle to take 
these mysteries one by one into their feeble 


rasp. 
: Those leafless trees—have we been blaming 
winter for stripping from them summer's cloak 
of brilliant green? —— every leaf is there 
before us, could our weak eyesight only pierce 
beyond the bark which hides them now. Do 
ou point to the dead heaps of rustling brown 
neath? Those are not leaves, only the useless 
framework which was cast aside when the true 
leaf—the vital principle which should surely be 
to us the real leaf—returned into the parent 
stems. What are those spreading trees but the 
life of infinite leaves? They bloom forth in 
green splendour for one short summer, and then 
—we mourn for them as dead; they rustle out 
a mocking laugh as the brown husk drops to 
earth, and the life, the spirit of the leaf, slides 
back to strengthen and increase the stem from 
which it sprang. 
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Talk not to the trees of death while their roots 
are still striking downwards into the silent, dark 
‘beyond’ of earth. If you would know what 
death is, look at the withered branch upon the 

und beside. While there are roots still diving 

eeper into earth’s mysteries, life must increase, 
Sever life from the infinite, rest on the surface 
only, and nothing but withered death can fol- 
ow. 

So with the flowers; those that were blooming 
here around us last year are around us still, rest- 
ing beneath the surface of mother earth, hid by 
her mystery. When we thought they died, they 
only went to sleep for a little while, soon to 
awake, refreshed. The blossoms alone that we 
have gathered never can come again. Heaven 
forbid that we should blame the hands that picked 
them! Those flowers may have fulfilled their 


highest mission ; only from earth are they gone | fad 


for ever. They have been severed from earth’s 
never-ending circle of recurring life, and their 
place shall know them nevermore. 

Here, under the trees, the flowers are already 
beginning to reawaken. The snowdrop spikes 
peer forth with pale timidity; the celandines 
— abroad their glossy leaves in triumph to 
the light again. The winter-aconite has already 
bloomed, and lies in streaks of sunlight over the 
brown earth. First of the flowers, we hail it 
as a friend, and hasten to look nearer at the 
— face that bids us hope for spring. We 
will not pick it, only look our thanks to the 
golden head raised from its ruff of green, and 
strive in vain to read the mystery written there. 
Ay, we have come again upon a mystery too 
deep for our wisest to fathom. 

ee botanists are trying to convince men that 
the flowers can move, and do, each in its little 
orbit, each in its own routine. To us, as we gaze 
down into the flower-face that looks so nearly 
human, there seems no reason why it should not 
move as it listeth, and speak to us of what no 
botanist can know. Would that the flower could 
only speak, and tell us what it does below the 
ground! It is wiser here than we—the aconite ; 
wiser, inasmuch as it knows more of earth’s deep 
mysteries. We, with our human skill, can dive 
down further than the flowers, and cut great 
holes of awful depth ; we can despoil earth of her 
treasures ; but we cannot force from her the secret 
of life that every snowdrop knows— 


For beasts and birds have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not, 


The birds soar upwards, and the flowers spread 
downwards, while we can only walk between, and 
look and long in vain. 

Even thought, our tireless messenger, cannot 
help us here. She will fly round the earth at 
our command, swifter than any swallow : here she 
is powerless. In vain we bid thought penctrate 
the clear, deep blue above ; in vain we say : ‘The 
moon is something other than a silver lamp; 
the stars more than clear sparks of most pure, 
tender light : fly forth, and up to them, and bring 
us word of what they really are.’ Thought wings 
her upward course = | to sink wenrted to earth 
again, saying: ‘I will believe that the bright 
stars are worlds, that on the moon rise chains of 
mountains, but I cannot reach them.’ In vain 
we tell her that beneath the grass whereon we 


stand stretch depths of mysteries, most marvellous 
hidden springs of life. Thought strives at our 
behest to dive beneath, but owns her efforts vain. 
Dazed and bewildered, she can only tell us that 
she knows the earth is not the crust it seems, but 
cannot penetrate below the surface. 

But what if thought must always fail? Were 
it not better she should weary her pinions in 
aching, unavailing struggle to reach the limits 
of ‘ beyond,’ than fold her wings in placid contem- 
—_ of earth’s beauties as pages of a picture- 


If beauty were beauty only, then the mind 
should surely rest content to-night. The western 
flame glows with a duskier red; the blue above 
is growing more intense. One star trembles above 
the sunset, and the moon gleams softly from the 
deepening sky. From earth the sunset glow has 
ed, and the only brightness left is in the 
aconite gleams from the wood. ‘The sheep are 
herding together in the meadow; the birds bid 
us good-night in a chorus wherein we try in vain 
to catch the echoes of grief or joy which must 
sound beyond the twittering harmonies. 

All last week’s snow has vanished, except the 
shapeless heap which shows where our great snow- 
man was built. Where is the splendid sphere 
that formed his head, the nose of proportions so 
heroic? All disappeared. And yet we know 
that in nature’s vast economy each tiniest snow 
particle remains intact. It is our handiwork 
which has disappeared for ever—the snow-man 
has only changed his form. } 

Does it not seem a strange freak, this of 
nature’s? that she should be so miserly over the 
least of her own elements, so prodigal of man’s 
labour, God’s completest work. When the toil 
of a lifetime crumbles into dust, she mocks the 
worker, saying: ‘My elements, wherewith you 
wrought and worked, are indestructible ; I hold 
them safe through endless ages in an altered form. 
Your toil, your restless days and sleepless — 
are gone for ever, leaving no mark behind.’ Then 
a wonder strikes us whether this can indeed be 
so; whether in God’s — so great an in- 
consistency exists; and for one moment we seem 
to catch a glimpse of a yet more marvellous 
‘beyond,’ whither, after its one short bloom of 
action, our force slides back, to render stronger 
yet the stem from which it sme 

But a cold wind rising from the dying sunset, 
bids us hasten home. Back we go into the house, 
with its cheery fires, and the bright curtains that 
shut out all our sunset. Walls cannot bound our 
horizon now, for we have learnt our lesson, and 
we know that on every side of the bright room 
stretches an infinite ‘ beyond.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
M. CHEVREUL, THE FRENCH CENTENARIAN. 


How singular and deeply interesting must be 
the remembrances of so long and eventful a life 
as that of M. Chevreul. He was born at the end 
of September 1786, when the bloodthirsty Marat 
was a veterinary surgeon at the Royal Mews at 
Versailles ; Danton and Robespierre were small 
provincial lawyers ; Murat was preparing to take 
holy orders or enter a religious life; Ney was 
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passing a miserable existence as a copyist ; Bona- 
te fad just received his commission as second 
ieutenant of artillery of Autun, in the regiment 
de la Fére. Frederick the Great of Prussia had 
only died the previous month (August 1786) ; 
Joseph II. was emperor of Germany ; Catharine 
II., empress of Russia; Gustavus III, king of 
Sweden. The mention of these historic names 
tells us how completely France and Europe have 
been transformed. During the hundred years of 
his life, M. Chevreul has seen three kings of 
France, one king of the French, two emperors, 
three republics; marshals, prime ministers, and 
other political dignitaries by scores. It seems 
difficult to realise the fact that a man is now 
living who probably, as a boy or youth, may have 
seen, or even spoken to, some of the actors in the 
terrible drama that was carried out in France at 
the end of the last century ; men who have long 
since become as much a matter of history as the 
events of which they were the leaders, or in which 
they took an active part. M. Chevreul is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health, and both mentally 
and bodily is full of life and vigour. 


THE TEMPLE OF MITHRAS. 


An Italian publication devoted to arts and 
antiquities (Notizie degli Scavi di Antichitd) has 
issued an interesting account of this curious 
temple, recently discovered at Ostia. During 
the reign of Pope Pius VI., at the end of the last 
century, the site was explored, but in a super- 
ficial sort of a way, when whatever could be found 
in the way of antiquities was carried off to the 
Roman Museum. The foundations of the build- 
ing are quite undisturbed, and an _ interesting 
series of mosaics, all in black on white grounds, 
were discovered intact. In fact, mosaics seem to 
be all over the building, not only the pavements— 
the usual place for mosaics—but the walls and 
even the seats for the worshippers are covered 
with them. Those on the pavement represent in 
the design the seven doors corresponding with 
the seven degrees of initiation into the mystic 
worship of Mithras, the Bull-slayer. A dagger 
is also introduced, according to the well-known 
representations of Mithras stabbing the bull, of 
which there are two in marble in the gallery of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, both in fine 
preservation, and both in nearly the same atti- 
tude. Between the entrance door and the first 
door of initiation is represented what looks like 
a well sunk in the floor; but its actual purpose 
seems difficult to conjecture. On the front side of 
the worshippers’ seats, the six planets are shown ; 
whilst the twelve constellations are depicted on 
the seats themselves ; but neither planets nor con- 
stellations are in their usual order, which denotes 
either ignorance or carelessness on the part of the 
artists who executed the mosaics. At the end of 
each of the rows of the seats is a good representa- 
tion of a figure bearing atorch. It will be remem- 
bered that the worship of the Persian sun-god 
Mithras was greatly cultivated by the Romans; 
and his festival, lasting six days in October, was 
celebrated with high honours and rejoicings. The 
most ancient instance of this worship among the 
Romans occurs in an inscription, dated in the 
third consulate of Trajan, or about a.p, 101, 
on an altar inscribed with the words, ‘Deo Soli 


Mithre.’ These feasts, or festivals, of the Bull- 
slayer are said to have been derived from Chaldea, 
where they had been instituted, it is supposed, to 
celebrate the entrance of the sun into the sign of 
Taurus. They were, however, finally proscribed 
in Rome, by order of Gracchus, prefect of the 
Pretorium, in the year A.D. 378. 


KILLED ON THE TELEGRAPH-WIRE 
BY ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


Wrrnin the rough four-feet he lay, 

A touch of blood on breast and wing— 
His lifeblood, that had sent away 

This only singer of the spring. 


For he, while morning yet was dim, 
And all his singing soul on fire, 

And throbbing with an unsung hymn, 
Had dashed against the pitiless wire. 


And in the dark he fell, to lie 
The cold unheeding rails between, 
A song within his heart to die 
Unheard, and he himself unseen. 


I took him up ; he lay so light, 
That in my heart I did him wrong 
To think a thing so frail and slight 
Could have such splendid wealth of song. 


Was this the bird I could not see ? 
That somewhere from the wooded hill 
Poured forth such music from a tree 
That even the very stream grew still. 


Was this the spirit who sang, and shot 
The soul of summer through the air, 

Till all the buds grew quick with thought, 
And sweet green births were everywhere ? 


The very bird! And this was all 
His crown of song for such display— 
To strike against the wire, and fall, 
And bleed his little life away. 


He sang of Spring in fond delight, 
He would not see her blossoming ; 
He sang of Summer, but its light 
Would never strike against his wing. 


Yet these were throbbing in his song, 
As yearns some poet in his rhyme, 

To flash against a burning wrong 
The sunshine of a happier time. 


But ere the light for which he woke 

His song, dawns upward, faint and dim, 
He, bleeding from an unseen stroke, 

Sinks in the dark, and dies like him. 
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